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THE EXCUSE-MAKER. 

I REALISED at once that I had mistaken 
the number of the chambers: the middle- 
aged gentleman in a frock-coat obviously 
was not the manager of The Rushlight, 
whom I was anxious to interview concern- | 
ing an honorarium somewhat overdue. 

“Excuse me ’’—I began. 

“Certainly, certainly,’’ he said, opening 
a large note-book. ‘‘ Delighted to do so 
—on the usual terms. If you will give me 
the details of your case 

“You misunderstand me, Sir,"’ 
considerably surprised, ‘‘ I was about to 





I said, 
explain——”’ 

“ Just what lasked you to do. I gathered 
that you want an exeuse, and my profes- 
sion is to supply them—for strict cash.”’ 

“You are a solicitor, then ?’’ T asked. 

“Not at all. I am an Excuse-maker. 
Isupply excuses to the nobility, clergy, 
landed gentry, and others. If you haven't 
come to consult me professionally, what 
are you doing here ?’’ 

“It was a mistake,”’ 
an excuse is needed 

“You have come to the right person,’’ 
he concluded. ‘*Those I supply are 
sound, superfatted, and defy competition. 
Perhaps you suffer from a tender con- 
science? Precisely. Most of my,clients.are 
victims to that ailment, but, thanks to me, 
its evil consequences are entirely avoided. 
My time is precious, however. May I ask 
you once more to be good enough to state 
what brand of excuse you need ?’’ 

“What sorts do you supply ?’’ I asked. 

“Every possible kind. Here, for 
instance,’’—he picked up a letter—* is a 
typical case—that of a Cambridge under- 
graduate who wishes to attend a dance in 
townon Thursday. He has no imagination ; 
his own excuses—if he was foolish enough 
to make them for himself—would be 
contemptible. Probably he'd say that he 
wanted to see a dentist, and his tutor 
would laugh in his face at that ancient 
fable. But he has had the sense to ask 
my assistance, and on the right day he ll 
get a letter saying: ‘Sir, many years ago 
your grandfather did me an inestimable 
service. Now Iam a millionaire, and as 
a slight mark of gratitude, I wish to offer 
your college a small benefaction of a few 
hundred thousands or so. Please meet 
me at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday night 
to arrange details.’ This letter he ’ll 
show to his tutor, who, of course, will give 

him his exeat like a shot. Then here’s 
another case — that of an M.P. who 
promised some time back to address his 
constituents next week. Unfortunately, 
he's offended them since by some of his 
votes, and he would be heckled in a very 
disagreeable way if he appeared.  To- 
morrow, therefore, he ’ll receive a letter, 
signed with the name of an eminent 
doctor, absolutely forbidding him to take 
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part in any political meeting for the next 
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six months, and with this he'll be able to 
pacify his committee."’ 

**Quite so,’’ 1 remarked, ‘ but 
am neither an undergraduate 
M.P.——”’ 

**Oh, but I provide excuses for every 
class — those two 
Possibly you are about to stay at a country- 
house of which you know very little. Per- 
haps it will be dull, perhaps not. Well, | 
two days after your arrival you'll have a 
wire from me saying, ‘ Return to London | 
at once. Most important business. Your| 
presence absolutely necessary.’ If you ‘re | 
having a good time, you'll merely tear 


1| 
an 


as 


nor 


are only samples. 


thisup. Butif you ’re bored, you'll show it | 


the very opposite. But for my services 
as an excuse maker many persons would be 
compelled to resort to falsehood—a pain- 
ful thing to people with tender consciences. 
They employ me, and then there’s no 
necessity for them to tell untruths.’’ 

‘* And yet,’’ I suggested, ** there's that 
old saying, * quis’excuse s'accuse.’ "’ 

‘*Precisely,’’ he said, triumphantly, 
‘* precisely. The man who makes his own 
excuses in so doing accuses himself of 
idiocy. He’s like the man who tries to 
be his own doctor or solicitor. His con- 
science suffers, and home-made 
excuses are crude, inartistic, unconvine- 
The wise man comes to me, and I do 


his 


ing. 


to your host and leave by the next train.’’| the business for him for a most moderate 


**In fact,’’ I said, rather coldly, ‘* your} fee. 


system is one of organised falsehood.”’ 
‘*On the contrary,’’ he returned, * it’s 








But I’ve got seventeen more excuses 
to provide to-day, and really cannot 
waste my time in talk. Good-morning!”’ 
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FORTHCOMING DRAMAS. 
I.—THE RETURN OF ULYSSES. 


Mr. STEPHEN PHILLIPS is writing a play in blank verse, for 
Mr. TREE, on The Return of Ulysses. But why in Blank Verse? A 
prose drama on realistic lines, dealing with the hero’s return after 
his twenty years of absence and with his subsequent departure 
(see TENNYSON) would be far more in keeping with the modern 
spirit. Let Mr. PHILLIPs break away from the old-fashioned 
poetic treatment of the subject (as exemplified in HOMER), and 
approach it frankly and fearlessly from the realistic stand- 
point. He would then turn out a play of thrilling human 
interest, more or less as follows :— 


ScENE I.—The courtyard before the Palace of ULYSSEs at Ithaca. 
ARGUS, a watch-dog, 
very old and blind, dozes on the mat before the front door, 
which is open. 


The house is greatly out of repair. 


ULYSSES, in an extremely ragged suit of 
armour, and with nothing on his legs, enters R and goes up 
to the door. He seems annoyed at the neglected condition 

of the house. 
Ulysses. H’m! Don’t think much of the way things have 
been looked after during my absence. They’ll have the rain 
through the roof if those tiles aren’t seen to. But that’s the 
worst of being away so long. Everything goes to rack and 
ruin. (Notices ARGUS on the mat.) Hullo, ARGUS, is that you ? 
You must be precious old by now. Come and speak to your 
master. (Stoops down to pat him.) 

Argus (without even looking at him). Urrgh! 

Ulysses (stepping back hastily). I believe the idiot doesn’t 
recognise me. Here, ARGUS, good dog! (ARGUS does not stir.) 
I wish I had a stick or something. (Sycophantically.) 
old dog then. 

Argus (slowly turning his head and 
Urrrrrrgghh ! 

Ulysses (retreating hurriedly). Dash it, this is very awkward. 
The old fool will bite me if I don’t take care. (Advancing 
cautiously.) If 1 could only manage to reach that bell. (Does 
so, by a great effort, and pulls violently. It does not ring.) 
Broken, by Jove! (With vexation.) I do think PENELOPE might 
have kept the front door bell in order. It’s really very careless 
of her. (ARGUS lowers his head once more upon his paws and 


closes his eyes.) 


Good 


facing the intruder). 


I believe he’s going to sleep again. I wonder 
if I ean step over him without his waking. 
and endeavours to do so. 
viciously). Ah, would you! 

Argus (rising and glaring short-sightedly at the visitor. Wow, 
wow, wow, wow, WOW! 

Ulysses (backing nervously). Good dog! 
to goodness I had something on my legs. 
after me. 


(Creeps up on tiptoe 
ARGUS opens his eyes and snaps 


Good doggie! I wish 
Hang it, he’s coming 
(ARGUS advances slowly upon him. He retreats before 
him across the court-yard.) Good dog then! Nasty, vicious 
brute, he'll nip me before I know where I am. If he’d only 
look the other way for a moment I might make a dash for the 
door and get in before he caught me. (With a sudden inspira- 
tion.) Hi, ARGUS! Rats! (ARGUS looks round for a moment. 
ULYSSES makes a rush for the door, but the dog is too quick for 
him, and grips him firmly by the leg.) Hi! Help! 
brute ! 

There is a short scuffle, and then a howl from ARGUS as 
ULYSSES wrenches himself free,and gives him a kick which 
lands him in the middle of the court-yard. ULysses 
rushes to the hat-stand, and searches feverishly for a 
walking-stick with which to defend himself. At this 
inopportune moment the inevitable Old Servant of 
Greek tragedy appears. 

Old Servant. Now, then, what are you doing there ? 
Ulysses (angrily). What am I doing ? 
you mean. Why didn’t you come before ? 


Let go, you 


What are you doing, 
Didn’t. you hear me 





calling? That confounded dog has bitten me, and 1’m looking 
for a stick to break his ribs with. 

Old Servant (with great scorn). Looking for a stick, indeed! 
Trying to steal the umbrellas, that’s what you’re doing! Be 
off with you, or I’ll call the dog again. Here, ARGUS, at him! 

Ulysses (alarmed). Don’t do that, you fool. Don’t you know 
me? I’m ULYSSES. 

Old Servant. Gracious, it ’s master! 
say! (Runs in excitedly.) 

Ulysses. Here, come back! “What’s come to the man, running 
off like that. (ARGUs rises from the ground and limps painfully 
towards the house, growling in an undertone.) And here’s that 
dashed dog coming after me again. Confound it! I can’t stay 
here. (Bolts after aged servant as the curtain falls.) 


Whatever will mistress 


Scene Il. The dining hall and general living room of the Palace. 
The table is laid for a large number of diners, but the only 
occupant of the room at present is PENELOPE, a dear old 
lady, very amiable and very deaf, who sits in a great chair by 
the hearth, 

Old Servant (shuffling into the room and running all his words 
together in his excitement.) The- master ’s-come-back-and-he’s-in 
the-hall-now-and—— 

Penelope (peering at him over her spectacles). Eh? 

Old Servant (raising his voice). The master ’s come back—— 

Penelope. I can’t hear you. You must speak louder. 

Old Servant (shouting). The MASTER’S 

Penelope. No, I didn’t say you were to speak faster. 
you were to speak louder. 

Old Servant (goes up and bellows angrily in her ear). I didn’t 
say ‘‘FASTER.” I said ‘‘ MASTER.” 

Penelope. Well, well; there’s nothing to be cross about. 
‘“‘ Faster’? and ‘ pasture’ are very much alike, and you 
know I’m a little hard of hearing. What’s happened to the 
pasture? 

[Enter ULysses. The Old Servant, giving up all attempt to 
make the old lady hear, points mutely at him. 

Penelope. ULysses! (Jumps up, toddles to him and throws 
her arms round his neck). Is it really you, safe and sound ? 

Ulysses (grumbling). Safe enough, but I should have been 
sounder if that cursed dog hadn't just taken a piece out of my 
leg. Why don’t you keep your front door bell in order ? 

Penelope. I don’t hear so well as I did, dear. You must speak 
a little louder. 

Ulysses (raising his voice). 
bitten me. 

Penelope. Written? Of course I’ve written. But we haven't 
known your address for some time. Even the Delphic Oracle 
didn’t know it, for I sent TELEMACHUS to ask them. 

Ulysses (shouting). What message did they send back ? 

Penelope. Not bend your back? Poor dear; you're stiff 
after your journey. Sit down by me. 

Ulysses (sitting by her and roaring into her ear). I didn’t say 
‘““BEND.”’ I said ‘‘ SEND.” 

Penelope (quite unruffled). Well, well, ‘‘ bend ’’ and “spend” 
are very much alike. And I don’t hear so well as I did. 
Where’s my trumpet? (Puts it to her ear.) Now I ean hear 
you. Tell me all your adventures. Where have you been all 
this time ? 

Ulysses (evasively). Paying visits. I stayed some time with 
ALcinous, and payed a eall on the CycLops, and put in a year 
or two with CALYPSO, and some time with CiRCcER. 

Penelope. I thought Crrck always turned men into pigs. 

Ulysses. So she does. So would you, my dear, if you cooked 
as well as she does. 

Penelope. How horrible! 

Ulysses. On the contrary. 
you been ? 

Penelope. Pretty well—if it weren’t for the suitors. 

Ulysses. The what ? 





I said 


I said that brute of a dog had 


Most agreeable. And how have 
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FINISHING 





TOUCHES. 


Facetious Tourist, ‘1 WONDER HOW MUCH WHISKEY IT TOOK TO PAINT THAT NOSE OF yours, Pat?” 
Pat, ‘‘SHURE, YER HONOUR, AND IT’S JUST THAT LITTLE DROP THAT’S WANTIN’ TO VARNISH IT!” 








Penelope. The suitors, dear. They want to 
marry me. 

Ulysses. But they can’t do that while I’m alive. 

Penelope. Sol told them. But they said they ’d see to that! 

Ulysses. The deuce they did. That sounds rather ominous. 
How many are there of them ? 

Penelope. About a hundred. 

Ulysses (jumping up and dropping trumpet in his hurry). 
About a hundred! Where’s my hat? I must go at once. 
They'll cut my throat if they find me here. I’m not so young 
as | was, and my nerve’s rather shaken. 

Penelope. I can’t hear a word you’re saying, dear. 

Ulysses. Confound it! where’s that trumpet? (Speaking into 
it.) I was saying, I thought I’d be off before your admirers 
turned up, as they sound rather dangerous. 

Penelope (beaming on him). That’s right, dear. Go down to 
your ship and bring up your crew, and when the suitors are all 
a comfortably at their dinner you can rush in and butcher 
them. 


My suitors. 


Ulysses (peevishly). But I haven’t got a ship. It was wrecked 
years ago, 
Penelope. Were all the crew drowned? 
Ulysses. All of them. I was the last to leave the ship. 
Penelope. My brave husband ! 


Ulysses. Not at all. She was bottom upwards. The others 











held on as long as they could. 


en 





Penelope. Then what are you going to do? 

Ulysses (irritably). Do? Be off as fast as my legs can carry 
me, of course. What do you suppose ? 

Penelope. And leave me altogether ? 

Ulysses. Can't help it, my love. A wife with a hundred 
suitors all clamouring for her husband's blood isn’t the most 
comfortable person in the world to live with, 

Penelope. 1’m so sorry. 

Ulysses (grimly). Not half sosorry as Lam, my own. If you'd 
travelled as much as I have during the past ten years, you'd 
be pretty sick at having to leave home before you’d been in it 
half an hour. What time do you expect these ruftians ? 

Penelope. They may be here any minute now. 

Ulysses. Then there ’s no time to be lost. I believe I hear 
footsteps already. Goodbye! My love to TELEMACHUS. 

Penelope (embracing him tearfully). Oh, it’s dreadful to have 
to lose you directly you have got back, in this way. 

Ulysses (torn between desire to comfort his wife and longing to 
And I’m dreadfully sorry to 
No, it’s no 


get away). Of course it is, dear. 


leave you. Hark! isn’t that somebody coming? 
» A sad 


one. Yes, as I was saying, I’d dearly like to stay and —— 
Eh? Yes, I’ll write directly I have an address. Dash it, here 


they are. For Heaven’s sake leave go of my neck. There, 
there, don’t cry. I really must be off now. 
[Exit stealthily R, as Suitors troop in boisterously L. 


(Curtain.) St. J. H. 
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A HOUSE-HUNTING SONG. 

SoME people hunt the loeal fox and some the polar bear, 
And some chase after bargains with extraordinary care ; 
Some try to sweep eelebrities within their social net, 
But I go hunting houses and I haven't found one yet. 


There 's 


pursue, 


a close time for whatever game that sportsmen may 


And after-season remnants aren't continually on view ; 
While Mrs. LEo HUNTER finds sometimes her quarry flee, 
But from an endless house-hunt there's no holiday for me! 


I want to live in Surbiton, Pall Mall, and Cheyne Walk, 

The baby ’d vote for Hampstead Heath if he could only talk ; 
His parent on the mother’s side likes frequent change of air, 
And varies like a weather-hen—from Richmond to Mayfair. 


There always is a room too few, or else a room too much, 

The neighbourhood 's too low 
touch ; 

It seems as if I might as well chase BoTHA or De WET, 

The fact is, that I can’t decide what kind of house to get ! 


if not, the rent ’s too high to 








* BUONA NOTTE.” 
(Or not, ch ?) 


NoRTH Italy is delightful in summer, and existence would be 
perfect if sleep were possible. Even Dr. WATTS could not have 
condemned the voice of the sluggard complaining that he had 
been waked too soon, if the awakening had been at five in the 
morning, or earlier. Venice itself, though the traffle is noise- 
less, has means of arousing one. People argue and walk, and 
sometimes sing, under the windows till 2 or 3 A.M., and before 
5 the neighbouring church bells are in full swing. In winter, 
when one could shut the windows, one might hear less, but in 
summer one does not lose a word of the discussion or a note of 
the 
that time no one talks because everyone is dozing. 


song. The afternoon siesta is some compensation, for at 
Sometimes 
one is willing to keep awake, when, for instance, there is a 
Serenata on the Grand Canal, an excellent concert in a deco- 
rated barge moving slowly along, surrounded by gondolas with 
gondoliers all in white, looking by moonlight like coffins rowed 
by ghosts. 

To return towards England avoid Milan, hotter and noisier, 
and go across by Brescia and the Lakes. Arrive at Brescia 
in the evening, the only time a train is supportable. Waiter 
ushers me into elegant bedroom almost entirely covered with 
red velvet. Appears warm. Hope it is quiet. Look out of 
the window and perceive wide thoroughfare paved with cobble- 
stones. There may not be much early traffic. 
me there is no noise. 


Waiter assures 
Perhaps on the first floor a little, but on 
Retire to Suddenly awakened by 
sounds as of an earthquake and a thunderstorm combined. It 
is the first waggon over the cobble-stones, and the time is 
4.15 


wagron, 


the second, ah, no! rest. 


a.m. Then follows a moment's peace and then another 
Get up and rush out on to the staircase. 


sleepy porter in hall. 


Discover 
He remarks that 
it is nearly five, as though everyone were anxious to get up at 
five. Explain that Il’am not, and follow sleepy porter with 


Explain my position. 


candle along various passages to distant apartment of vast 


size, remote from chief street. Porter points out regretfully 


that there are no sheets. Excursion back to previous room, 
procession along passages with armful of sheets and pillows, 


and peaceful sleep for at least an hour. Then become aware 
that there is a peal of bells not many yards away. 


Brescia without regret. 


Leave 


Arrive at Lecco also late in the evening. 
hotel. 
full. ‘** Non 


Crowd sitting out- 
Proprietor opens door of omnibus. Every room 
There is a regatta to-morrow. 


side 


c’e una camera.”’ 


—_—.. 





Impossible to leave Lecco as there is no train. Lengthy dis. 
cussion between proprietor and his wife. Finally put me in the 
large reading room, made as comfortable as possible. But feel 
compelled to rise early, to make way for the readers, if there 
are any. 

Across the Swiss frontier to Bellinzona. Amongst the placid 
Hotel recommended by the 
Find that it is clean and fairly well. 
most 


Swiss may sleep more peacefully. 
infallible Baedeker. 
managed, but in the undesirable position imaginable, 
squeezed in between a high rock, four feet away, and a stone. 
paved street. Far from being entre cour et jardin, an ideal 
situation, it is entre rue et Not only that. The 
architect has further ideas of comfort. Between the rock and 
the street stands the campsnile of the church. Ecco! The 
site is perfect. He puts his building against the tower, and 
every time the clock strikes the hotel quivers. Less than a 
quarter of a mile away there are open fields, and charming 
views of woods and mountains. At most places with Italian 
difficult. But at Bellinzona, in the hotel 
recommended by the infallible BAEDEKER, himself sleepless, 
ever on the watch for information, it is impossible. H. D. B. 


rocher. 


names sleep is 








FOLLOWING UP THE TRAIL. 
(A fragment from a Sartorial Romance.) 

**Bur surely you will be reasonable,’’ said the Professor, 
“you know that your trailing skirt may mean dea h to tens, 
to hundreds, to thousands! ’’ 

The Lady without Mercy merely smiled and pointed to a 
highly-coloured plate in which a female was depicted strutting 
proudly across a marble terrace side by side with a peacock. 

“Yes, I know many wear them,’’ continued the Professor, 
earnestly. ‘*But you should remember the responsibilities 
of your station. Did you not hear at the recent conference 
that the trailing skirt carries the germs of sickness, aye, and 
death, into the house and the home ?"’ 

3ut the Lady without Merey continued smiling and pointing. 

**Can nothing move you ?’’ implored the Professor. ‘* Listen. 
Like most scientists, I am a millionaire ; like most scientists, I 
have received a peerage for my services to the world. I lay 
my cash, my rank at your feet. I ask only one concession, and 
I ask it in the name of civilisation and my own self-respect. 
Give up the trailing skirt and become my wife !”’ 

For a moment the Lady without Merey wavered, then she 
smiled—this time a little sadly—pointed to the picture, and left 
him. 

A week passed and they met once more. To his delight she 
wore the short skirt of common sense. He rushed towards her. 

‘*Oh, my darling, you have made the concession I demanded! 
Oh, my angel, you have listened to the dictates of your 
conscience ! My own, my soon-to-be wife!’ 

‘Yes, ErASMUS Dionysits,’’ she responded softly, ‘I am 
willing to share your rank and cash. And, dearest, as there 
should be no secrets between the recently-engaged, let me 
confess to you that I gave up my trailing skirt because I read 
in the Times it was no longer fashionable.”’ 








SoME LITTLE SUGGESTIONS OF NOMENCLATURE.—FOR a car OD 
the “Tube”? railway—a Tubicle. For a coffee-stall—a Mocha- 
For a barrister's clerk 


car. Fora railway porter—a Tip-staff. 

—a Brief-snatcher. For a ecostermonger—a Barrow-knight. 

For a Duke (among some graces)—a Strawberry-gardenia. For 
, " - : 7 

a tippler—a Boo-hoozer. For a teetotaler—a Liptonian. For 


a bookmaker—the Dardanelles. (N.B.—This is a straight affair.) 
For a débutante—a Beginning for an End. For a millionaire— 
Cave Carnem-gie—(purely Scottish.) For a Briton—the Pride 


of the Feat. For a pro-Boer—the Pride of the Soul. For the 
Kinc—Selkirk (Monarch of all I survey.) For the KalseR 


The Swiss Family Robinson (Monarch of all T haven't surveyed.) 





For the Duke of CoORNWALL—H.R.H. PAILeas Foaa. 
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PLACE FOR THE PRESS. 
[The Annual Conference of the Institute of 
Journalists commenced at Leeds on August 24.] 
Iv olden time, in Portsmouth town, 
When GeorGe the something wore the 
crown, 
When wars with France seemed always 
near 
And of invasion we'd a fear ; 
A gang went round—the Press. 
And men who by this gang were caught, 
When blood was hot, like tigers fought ; 
Thus oft was England’s freedom bought; 
Through power of the Press. 


In present time in every town 

The Fourth Estate achieves renown. 
Our freedom, still our proudest boast, 
Wins recognition in the toast 

Of ‘*‘Gentlemen—The Press !”’ 

Search where you will on sea or land, 
From Pekin to Witwatersrand, 

The best of fellows form the band 
Which represents the Press. 








LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 
No. I.—(Continued.) 
SUCH was PIZARRO’S life at school, 
Not formed or planned on any rule, 
Save this :—if at a given minute 
There comes a scrape, be sure you ‘re in it. 
If Justice chanced to want a victim, 
She never paused, but promptly picked 
him: 
Not that his crimes were great or many— 
He rarely perpetrated any— 
But rather that his looks bewrayed him ; 
He blushed with ease, a fact that made 
him, 

When red beyond all recognition, 
Obnoxious to extreme suspicion. 
The booby-trap that spilt its water 
On Dr. CUFFLAD’S matron’s daughter ; 
That worthy matron’s bed—oh, fie !— 
Converted to an apple-pie ; 
The broken pane, the tattered syntax, 
The master’s highlows filled with tintacks ; 
The dart impelled by secret force 
Upon its swift and peeeant course— 
These crimes, and more as fine and large, 
Were always laid to JONES’s charge. 
Not his the deeds, but his the rueing. 
To blush when charged 


is worse than 


doing. 


Well, well, the years passed on, and he 
Passed his matriculation : 

In ancient days it used to be 
No hard examination. 

His Greek and his arithmetic 
He was not very pat in; 

He knew no French ; he used to stick 
In Euclid and in Latin. 

Yet he became—the feat was great— 

An Oxford undergraduate ! 


I shall not follow his career 
From week to week, from year to year; 
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‘“*WELL, THERE ’S YOUR TREACLE. 
**MorHER PUT IT IN TH’ aUG!” 








Now, WHERE 's YOUR TWOPENCE ?” 











The task would bore you. 
I can describe PIZARRO'S acts 
By laying certain salient facts 
Coldly before you :— 
He did not run, he would not row, 
His private reading was no go; 
He knew no ericket. 
He did not seem to be aware 
That when a pig-skin ’s full of air, 
You eatch or kick it. 
In this dead list of negatives 
One positive stands out and lives : 
Upon his face he wore a fur-suit— 
His cheeks and chin were very hirsute. 
In short, although his comrades jeered 
He was a smug and grew a beard! 
The years went on, and finally 
Our hero took a pass degree, 
Fading from Oxford life away 
As P. P. CorTEZ JONES, B.A. 
I pass the intervening years, 
With all their hopes and joys and fears. 


Let this poor fact suffice for fame, 

That JONES took Orders and became, 

His life progressing at a due rate, 

A Church of England country curate. 

Would that my humble pen were equal 

To telling all the glorious sequel ; 

Would that my skill could paint the glory 

Of our PIZARRO’S splendid story ! 

Enough. I’ll take one blazing scene 

To show my readers what I mean :— 

That fate unkindly tests and searches 

Our early lives with canes and birches ; 

Or takes and dooms us to perdition 

With keepings-in or imposition ; 

Makes us uncouth and void of sense, 

And far too apt to give offence, 

Merely in order to devote us 

To later splendour, and promote us 

On our dead selves, as stepping-stones, 

To higher things—’ twas thus with JoNgEs. 
R. C. L. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Intelligent Foreigner. “1 AM AFRAID 
AGAINST OUR SUBMARINES ?—OoOUR 


—ZEY ARE 'EROES! 


ZEY 
LEETLE Gustave ZEDE ¢ 





ARE MOT MUCH USE, ZEZE GRAND WORKS 


AH, ZE SUBMARINE E’ IS MOS TERRIBLE, 
VY, EVERY TIME ZEY GO ON BOARD OF HIM ZEY SAY GOODBYE TO ZER VIVES AN’ FAMILIES!” 






Vor CAN ZEY po 
ALSO—ZE MATELOTS 


YOURS AT DOVAIRE. 
AN’ ZE CREWS 


OF 








RAILWAY COMPANIONS. 


(By a Disagreeable Traveller.) 
I. 

I HAVE come to the conclusion that the 
railway train exercises a sinister influence 
upon the human race. 
tolerable—or even welcome—in ordinary 
daily life, become peculiarly obnoxious so 
soon as they enter the compartment of a 


Persons who are 


train. No fairy prince ever stepped into 
a railway train—assuming he favoured 
that means of locomotion—without being 
transformed straightway into a Beast, and 
even Beauty herself could not be distin- 
guished from her disagreeable sisters—in 
a train. 

Speaking for myself, railway travelling 
invariably brings to the surface all my 
worst qualities. 

My neighbour opposite hazards some 
remark. I feel immediately a fit of 
taciturnity coming over me, and an over- 
powering inclination to retreat behind a 
fortification of journals and magazines. 
On the other hand, say that I have 
exhausted my stock of railway literature 
—or, no remote possibility, that the 
literature has exhausted me—then I make 
a casual remark about the weather. The 








weather is not usually considered a 
controversial topic: in railway trains, 
however, it becomes so. 

‘*Rain! not a bit,’’ says a passenger in 
the far corner, evidently meditating a 
walking tour, and he views me suspiciously 
as if | were a rain-producer. 

‘*And a good thing too,’’ remarks the 
‘* It’s wanted badly, I tell 
you, Sir—very badly. It’s all very well 
for you holiday folk,’’ &e., &e. 

And all this bad feeling because 
harmless well-intentioned remark. 

The om. “Prew!t .« 
stuffy,"’ says the man opposite. ‘* You 
don’t mind, I hope, the window— 
eh?’’ ‘Not in the least,’’ I say, and 
conceive a deadly hatred for him. 
I know from experience that directly 
that window is down all the winds 
of heaven will conspire to rush through, 
bearing upon them a smoky pall. I resign 
myself, therefore, to possible bronchitis 
and inflammation of the eye. Schoolboys, 
I may remark by the way, are the worst 
window offenders, owing to their dia- 
bolical practice of looking out of window 


man opposite. 


of my 


window is 


in a tunnel—and, of course, nothing ever 
happens to them. What’s the use of 
expostulating after the compartment is 





full of yellow, choking vapour. These 


boys should be leashed together like dogs 
and conveyed in the luggage-van. 

The window is down. ‘* W-h-oop” 
coughs an elderly man. ‘‘ Do you mind, 
Sir, that window being closed?’’ _ Polite 
mendacity and inward bitterness on my 
part towards the individual who has con- 
verted the compartment into an oven. 

But there are worse companions even 
than these, of whom I must speak another 
time. A. R. 





THE SONG OF THE 
BACHELOR. 
THE world is like a wedding-cake 
That once was prodigal of plums; 
But fruitless now the search I make,— 
Alas ! my way no currant comes! 
O’er devastated plains of crumbs 
A erusty Bachelor I roam ; 
In vain I saccharine my thumbs, 
Sultanaless I wander home! 


SEEDY 


In vain I probe life’s almond paste 
To find some raisin gone astray ; 
No almond eyes illume the waste 
Where once a baker's dozen lay. 
Alas! no currant comes my way, 
Now one would satisfy my greed ; 
I must, to chase dull carroway, 





Inevitably run to seed! R. E. L. 
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A HAPPY RETURN. 


| MADAME LA Répupiique. ‘* AH, NICHOLAS, MON BIEN-AIM i, 1 KNEW YOU ’D COME AT LAST, 1¥F 1 ONLY 
KEPT ON ASKING YOU!”’ 
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1. IN the eighth month of the first 
2. of Ed-wad the King, 
3. Lord of all of the Britains 
4, (—as they say at Dhalméni 
5. and also the Dhérdunz,) 
6. who skimmed along highways 
7. in el-ektrikl teuf-teufs, 
who transferred all his horses, 
9. and even the ydht of this Ruler 
Oceans, 
10. the Vikht-oriyain-albhat, 
ll. refused to keep stable 


12. and took some persuasion 
13. to stop a bit upright, 


14. but she got pherlih-nirit when they 
took 
15. all her masts out and planted some 


16. new ones that weighed next to 
nothing and looked dhés-ed-phlimsih, 

17. with rudimentary funnels, 

18. ..... When the crew crawled on 
drlphorz after having their hair eut, 

19. (all the guests, even royal, were 
always requested to 

20. sit télah-fashiin on very low foot- 


stools, 


21. somewhere near the centre 

22. when the helm was hard over). . . . 

23. I’m sorry for Limt-un!...... 

24. he was no doubt selected as being 

25. clean-shaven,—a bhird or mhustcsh, 

26. even nhaut-ikal-uiskaz, 

27. at that height above water 

28. might lead to disaster. 

29. —There’s an interesting réumah his 
kokhtat 

30. was cancelled, or shorn of its bullion, 

31. his epaulets trimmed to more 
humble 

82. diménshans—and his boots filled 





with lead 


Se 





THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, 





TWELFTH FRAGMENT. 


33. —(one of many precautions !) 
must have breathed much 
more freely 

35. when he got into port, flying nice 


little standards 
36. —the big ones were discarded as 
being 


37. excessive,—when he got alongside, 

38. with the county of Hamshir 

39. or something substantial 

40. to lean on. 

41. At lunshanz and pikh-nikhz (I may as 
well mention) 

42. 
the top - hamper 
habit. ° 

43. When passing through war-ships 

44. He always arranged that the cheer- 
ing 

45. was equal frem port and from star- 
board, 

46. 
loud 

47. 

48. for instance, 

49. might have made them turn tértul. 

(This all introduction! that’s the 
worst these Tablets, they are so el- 
astikh; they would stretch out till 
Dhumsdeh if the Edhit-al-ettum !) 

50. Then did the Lorgivvaz 

51. the Jabraz, and Chatraz who would 
talk the hind-leg off 

52. A khdstayiin-donkih .... 
concluding their labours by 


they proceeded at once to reduce 
from sheer force of 





as the least indiscretion, an extra 
Lhdsun, vociferously loyal, 
on a neighbouring kriasak 


is 


of 


sitting till 
54. breakfast, till the daylight streamed 
in on their crumpled-up shirtfronts, 
55. on their fevered endeavours to un- 
ravel the tangle [give 
66. cf things they’d neglected and to 
57. an appearance of having done 





THE SCRIBE. 





58. something in ékhstenu-éshiin 

59. ..... . continued existence ; 

GO. ..c-s + RelPeiiegs 

61. the pressmen (who’ had always to 
help 

62. 
air 

63. 

64. 


65 
ss 


them to finish a sentence; give an 


of coherence to somewhat chaotic 
abuse of their neighbours) 
who fell forward exhausted 
and came to a stop, or, perhaps, semi- 
coma at four 

66. or four-thirty, with their ncses in 
inkpots, 

67. and awoke with 

68. the modern improvements 

69. on Pitman 

70. tattooed on their features 

71. while the retschidp-ul-Ismen, 
duced to 

72. a shadow, 


re- 


we 


73. sank down on the pavement out- 
side in 

74. the kort ydd at the foot of the clock- 
tower and wished the whole 
business (by the way, a misnomer) 
76. at bléziz ... . or elsewhere. 
. Then forth from the portals 
7%. did stream the Lorgivvaz, discarc- 
ing the toppat 

79. of sivvilaih-zéshun, into tuidz did 
the hasten, 

8'. Arthab-dl-Phur and Lekkih 

81. and Kamm-el-Banraman ; 

82. also Shuv-menébar with his 

83. phaidus-ak-étiz, 

84. mistah Pikh-uikh-thaperkih, 

85. who wrote such .... nons . ° 

86. going over in detail his efforts at 
humour in the Séshun just closing, 

87. and the Bakkaz-av-Prémpeh, 

88. who wield the Shilélih, 
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89. who sternly repress all attempts 
at disorder 

90, and bewail in extenso their muzzled 
condition. 

91...... They manage to get a good 
deal through the wires though ! 

92. and into the hands of Bhar-dolfyan 
char-lediz 

93. the place is made over. E. T. R. 








BELGIUM AND THE B.P. 
(By our Quite-a-Little-Holiday-making 
Impressionist.) 

WHat B.P.? Not the British Public ? 
Well, yes, the best representative of the 
British Public—the British Press. (Cheers.) 
But this is not a speech, but at this point 
there would have been left a blank in the 
reporter’s notebook forapplause, and T am 
And the British 
Well, 
nowadays, the reporter carries out the 


speaking of reporters. 
Press, how was it represented ? 
general impression conveyed by the words, 
‘*Gentlemen of the Press.’’ Always did, 
but does it now more than ever. Take 
the representatives of British journalists 
who went to Ostend and Bruges a week or 
so since and sample them. Take a third, 
say half adozen. Item, a pressman who 
had held a commission R.N., item, a press- 
man who had appeared in the Army List, 


the rest, members of the Bar. Nothing 
incongruous in Burgomasters, general 


managers, and such like gentlemen doing 
honour to the British Press when so 
represented. 

Picture a pleasant journey from London 
to Dover. On the way down, the relation 


of marvellous adventures concerning 
foreign lands from the salt with the 


pencil. And all true, every one of them. 
And yet the rest of the company talk of 
ever-interesting Fleet Street with an 
oceasional dash into the Common Rooms 


of the Cam and the Isis, and the last 


aneedotes from the Robing Room in 
Carey Street, now closed for the long 


” 


vacation. who could wear 
helmets and horsehair wigs in camp and 
Court, but who were now exchanging 
straw hats for caps, were ushered on 
board one of the splendid vessels of the 
State Administration of Railways and 
Steamboats in Belgium, and carried across 
the ocean to the shore opposite the chalky 
cliffs of Albion. The clerk of the weather 
was on his best behaviour—did not risk a 
practical joke at the expense of the 
R.B.P. So the Rapide was worthy of 
her name, and the blithesome party were 
landed punctual to the moment. 


‘*The boys 


Ostend was hospitable. The R.B.P. 
dined with the revered Minister of 
Railways, or rather, his admirable 


representative. Eloquence was all the 


better because it was not reported—save 
in the local Ostend papers. At a moment’s 
notice (possibly accepting a little help) a 


the State Railways of Belgium, the luxury 
of saloon ears, the delight of a season 
earrying one over the whole 
with like bread, « 
Then the P.I.J. spoke from 
his heart and said the nicest things (to 
him) imaginable. Congratulations and 
an adjournment to the ball held at the 
largest acreage of hotel in the world. 
Did the R.B.P. dance ? 
one of them—save those whose dancing 


ticket, 
system, stoppages, 


discrétion. 


Certainly. Every 
days were over. 

And the next day ? 
What could have 
than the saloon of luxury? What could 
bave been more than the 
reception of the R.B.P. by the Municipality 
of Bruges? In 
centuries ago the Chief of the Municipal 


The visit to Bruges. 
more luxurious 


been 
impressive 
a chamber suggestive of 
State welcomed the interesting strangers. 


Wasn't it! First 
thanks in the 


Was French spoken ? 
one Pressman returned 


French language—over which the great 
THACKERAY had so complete a mastery—to 
Then the 
P.I.J. proposed prosperity to Bruges in a 
speech with an accent which was more 
Parisian than that of the Parisians. ‘* Nous 
sommes fréeres!’’ Splendid sentiment— 
binding Briton and Belgian in a bond of 
union which, &¢c., &e., &e. 

Then to see the monuments. Old 
churches, old pictures, restored town 
halls, the most ancient archery club in 
the world (of whom the late Queen 
VICTORIA was President), a room with the 
chair of REUBENS in it, a gateway with 
apartments overhead, said to have been 


the admiration of all beholders. 


onee occupied—a long while ago—by a 
renowned Canterbury. 
Then, after hearing that Bruges was to be 
a seaport, thanks to a coming canal, away 


Archbishop of 


to Ostend for dinner and a coneert at the 
Kursaal,. 

Was the dinner a 
Ostend was so crowded that the banquet 
had to be held in a room partly oceupied by 
But what mattered that? 
Could not the Burgomaster tell his guests 
how the Belgians loved the British ? 
Could not the ever-eloquent P.I.J. return 
the compliment, and speak of the fétes of 
1867, when the Volunteers and the Liége 


success? Quite. 


other guests. 


Riflemen were brothers, as, indeed, they 
were in Waterloo year, when they stood 
shoulder to shoulder not so many miles 
from Brussels? And then away to the 
excellent music of the Kursaal and the 
glorious moonlight of the beautiful pro- 
menade on the sea front. 

Oh, what a week’s end! The last morn- 
ing was passed with a visit to the Exhibi- 
tion, which was interesting, and to a 
museum of exhibits from the huge collec- 
tion, gathered together by the State 
traiteur, of the late Duke ALFRED OF SAXE- 
CoBuRG GotHA. Then, by the good ship 
Clementine, home to Dover. Clementine 
the swift, Clementine the scientific — 





respected R.B.P. explained the system of 


} tive of the B.P., who maintained the best 


conversation between Belgium and Eng- 
land conducted from the deck of the State 
packet ? — Clementine the luxuriously 
furnished and punctually up-to - time. 
From Dover to London by S.E. and C.R. 
also satisfactory. 

And so the swords, pens, 
barristers’ wigs, reporters’ pencils, seas, 


dream of 
sands, hotels, balls, vins d'honneur, 
eapital yarns, delightful talk, excellent 
speeches in admirable English and more 
than admirable French came to an end, 
Thanks to the ever-courteous manager, to 
whom the State Administration owes so 
much, thanks to the standard-bearer who 
carried the flag of Britain ten years ago to 
Belgium, thanks to the worthy representa- 








traditions of English journalism. Thanks 
all round. 
FINANCIAL FOLLIES. 


(By Our City Laureate.) 
THE COMING Boom. 
Banish care and dull foreboding, 
Banish every thought of gloom, 
Soon we ‘Il all commence unloading, 
Soon will come the time of boom. 
Shout Hurrah! the publie nibble, 
Soon there 'll be an awful fight, 
For the Kaflirs we ’ve been keeping 
They ‘ll be pleading, begging, weeping, 
Everything will then be right. 
Just observe the closing prices— 
Steady tone, and not too high: 
We are waiting your advices, 
Take a friendly tip and buy. 
THE Lost BOOMLET. 
I. 
We have lost our little Boomlet, 
He has left this world of sin; 
And our hearts are really breaking, 
We ’ve no soul for market faking: 
Don't care if we lose or win. 
He was born about two-twenty 
On a light contango day, 
We thought he was heaven-sent, he 
Now, alas! has passed away. 
Little Boomlet, precious Boomlet, 
Only really lived a day ; 
Close the House at every week-end, 
Little Boomlet ’s gone away. 


II. 
We have lost our little Boomlet, 

Tho’ he looked so strong and fit ; 
We did all we could to strengthen— 
All we could his hours to lengthen, 

But he didn’t care a bit. 

When before our fires we ’re kneeling, 

Fires of Kaflir scrip so gay, 

Back will come that choking feeling, 

Little Boomlet’s gone away. 


Little Boomlet, precious Boomlet, 
Only really lived a day ; 











Now we’re waiting for another 





was there not a wireless telegraphic 


Boomlet just to come our way. 


————, 
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MRS. MEDWIN. 


By Hexry JAMEs. 
5 

‘* WELL, we are a pair!’’ the poor lady's visitor broke out to 
her, at the end of her explanation, in a manner disconcerting 
cnough. The poor lady was Miss CurreR, who lived in South 
Audley Street, where she had an ‘* upper half*’ so compact that 
it might have passed for convenient ; and her visitor was her 
half-brother, whom she had not seen for three years. She was 
remarkable for a maturity of which every symptom might have 
been observed to be admirably controlled, had not a tendency 
to stoutness just affirmed its independence. Her present, no 
doubt, insisted too much on her past, but with the excuse, 
sufficiently valid, that she must certainly once have been 
prettier. She was clearly not contented with once—she wished 
to be prettier again. She neglected nothing that could produce 
that illusion, and, being both fair and fat, dressed almost 
wholly in black. When she added a little colour it was not, at 
any rate, to her drapery. Her small rooms had the peculiarity 
that everything they contained appeared to testify with 
vividness to her position in society, quite as if they had been 
furnished by the bounty of admiring friends. They were 
adorned indeed almost exclusively with objects that nobody 
buys, as had more than once been remarked by spectators of 
her own sex, for herself, and would have been luxurious if 
luxury consisted mainly in photographie portraits slashed across 
with signatures, in baskets of flowers be-ribboned with the 
ecards of passing compatriots, and in a neat collection of red 
volumes, blue volumes, alphabetical volumes, aids to London 
lucidity, of every sort, devoted to addresses and engagements. 
To be in Miss CuTrer’s tiny drawing-room, in short, even with 
Miss CuTrer alone—should you by any chance have found her 
so—was somehow to be in the world and in a crowd. 

This was what the tall, lean, loose gentleman lounging there 
before her might have appeared to read in the suggestive scene, 
over which, while she talked to him, his eyes moved without 
haste and without rest. ‘*Oh, come, MAMIE! ’’ he occasionally 
threw off; and the words were evidently cortnected with the 
impression thus absoro»ed. His comparative youth spoke of 
waste even as her positive—her too-positive—spoke of economy. 
There was only one thing, that is, to make up in him for every- 
thing he had lost—though it was distinet enough indeed that 
this thing might sometimes serve. It consisted in the perfeec- 
tion of an indifference, an indifference at the present moment 
directed to the plea—a plea of inability, of pure destitution— 
with which his sister had met him. Yet it had even now a 
wider embrace; took in quite sufficiently all consequences of 
queerness, confessed in advance to the false note that, in such 
a setting, he almost excruciatingly constituted. He cared as 
little that he looked at moments all his impudence as that he 
looked all his shabbiness, all his cleverness, all his history. 
These different things were written in him, in his premature 
baldness, his seamed, strained face, the lapse from bravery of 
his long tawny moustache, above all in his easy, friendly, 
universally acquainted eye, so much too sociab!e for mere con- 
What possible relation with him could be natural 
enough to meet it? He wore a secant, rough Inverness cape and 
a pair of black trousers, wanting in substanee and marked with 
the sheen of time, that had presumably once served for evening 
use. He spoke with the slowness helplessly permitted to 
Americans—as something too slow to be stopped; and he 
repeated that he found himself associated with Miss CUTTER in 
a harmony worthy of wonder, She had been telling him not 
only that she couldn't possibly give him ten pounds, but that 
his unexpected arrival, should he insist on being much in view, 
might seriously interfere with arrangements necessary to her 
own maintenance ; on which he had begun by replying that he 


versation. 


looked to her now exactly because she had without the aid of 
that convenience mastered the art of life. 

‘*I'd really go away with a fiver, my dear, if you'd only tell 
me how you doit. It’s no use saying only, as you’ve always 
said, that ‘ people are very kind to you.’ What the devil are 
they kind to you for?”’ 

‘* Well, one reason is precisely that no particular incon- 
venience has hitherto been supposed to attach to me. I'm just 
what I am,"’ said MAMIE CUTTER; ‘*‘ nothing less and nothing 
more. It’s awkward to have to explain to you—which, 
moreover, I really needn’t in theleast. I'm clever and amusing 
and charming.’’ She was uneasy and even frightened ; but she 
kept her temper and met him with a grace of her own. “I 
don’t think you ought to ask me more questions than I ask 
you.”’ 

‘* Ah, my dear,”’ said the odd young man, “ I’ve no mysteries. 
Why in the world, since it was what you came out for and have 
devoted so much of your time to, haven't you ‘pulled it off? 
Why haven't you married ? ”’ 

** Why haven't: you?’’ she retorted. ‘‘ Do you think that if 1 
had, it would have been better for you?—that my husband 
would for a moment have put up with you? Do you mind my 
asking you if you'll kindly go now?’’ she went on after a 
glance at the clock. ‘‘l’m expecting a friend, whom 1 must 
see alone, on a matter of great importance— 
** And my being seen with you may compromise your respecta- 
bility or undermine your nerve?’’ He sprawled, imperturbably, 
in his place, crossing again, in another sense, his long black 
legs and showing, above his low shoes, an absurd reach of parti- 
‘*T take your point well enough, but mayn't 
If you can’t do anything for 


” 


coloured sock. 
you be, after all, quite wrong ? 
me, couldn’t you at least do something wilh me? If it comes 
to that, 1’m clever and amusing and charming too! I’ve been 
such an ass that you don’tappreciate me. But people like me 
—lI assure you they do. They usually don’t know what an ass 
I’ve been; they only see the surface; which ’’—and he 
stretched himself afresh as she looked him up and down—*‘ you 
can imagine them, can’t you, rather taken with? I’m ‘ what! 
am’ too; nothing less and nothing more. That’s true of us as 
a family, you see. We are a crew!’’ He delivered himself 
serenely ; his voice was soft and flat ; his pleasant eyes, his 
simple tones, tending to the solemn, achieved at moments that 
effect of quaintness which is, in certain connections, socially 
** English people have quite a weakness 
I get on with them beautifully. 
They think me,’’ the 
young man explained, ‘* diabolically American.”’ 

‘“*You!’’ Such stupidity drew from her a sigh of compassion. 

Her companion apparently quite understood it. ‘* Are you 
homesick, MAMIE?” he asked with wondering irrelevance. 

The manner of the question made her for some reason, in spite 
of her preoccupations, laugh. A shade of 
indulgence, a sense of other things, came back to her. ‘* You 
are funny, Scorr!"’ 

‘*Well,”’ remarked Scorr, “‘ that’s just what I claim. But 
are you so homesick ?"’ he spaciously inquired; not as if to 4 
practical end, but from an easy play of intelligence. 

**T'’m just dying of it!’’ said MAMIr CuTTER. 

“Why, so ami!" Her visitor had a sweetness of con- 


so known and enjoyed. 
for me—more than any others. 
‘ve always been with them abroad. 


break into a 


currence, 

‘We're the only decent people,’ Miss Currer declared. 
‘“*And I know. You don’t—you ean't; and I can’t explain. 
Come in,’’ she continued with a return of her impatience and an 
increase of her decision, ‘* at seven sharp.”’ 

She had quitted her seat some time before, and now, to get 
him into motion, hovered before him while, still motionless, he 
looked up at her. Something intimate, in the silence, appeared 
to pass between them—a community of fatigue and failure and, 
after all, of intelligence. There was a final, cynical humour 











of course knew she had long ago spent her money, but that he 





in it. It determined him, at any rate, at last, and he slowly 
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‘*Mrs. MEDWIN,”’ 
‘* American ?”? 
‘Dear, no!’’ 


“For everyone 
who pays? So I 
suppose. Yet isn’t 
it only we who do 
pay ?’’ 

There was a drol- 
lery, not lost on 
her, in the way his 
queer presence 


emphasized plural. 
“Do you consider 
that you do ?’’ 

At this, with his 
deliberation, jhe 
came back to his 
charming idea. 
“Only try me, and 
see if I can’t be 
made to. Work me 
in.’’ On her sharply 
presenting her 
back he stareda 
little at the clock. 
“If I eome at 
seven, may I stay 
to dinner ?”’ 

It brought her 
round again. ‘* Im- 
possible. I’m din- 
ing out.’’ 

““With whom? ”’ 

She had to think. 
“With Lord Con- 
SIDINE.”’ 

“Oh, my eye!’”’ 
Scorr exclaimed. 

She looked at 
him gloomily. ‘* Is 
that sort of tone 
what makes you 
pay? I think you 
might under- 
stand,’’ she went 
on, *‘ that if you’re 
to sponge on me 
successfully you 
mustn’t ruin me. 
I must have some 
remote resem- 
blance to a lady.”’ 


account. 


“Get what ?’’ 





lent itself to his| 


rose, taking in again, as he stood there, the testimony of the room. 
He might have been counting the photographs, but he looked | after ?’’ 
at the flowers with detachment. 


‘Then what are you doingSfor her?’’ 
‘‘T work for everyone,’’ she promptly returned. 





“Why, the cheque that will enable you to assist me.’’ 

On this, for a moment, she met his eyes. “If you'll come 
back at seven sharp—not a minute before, and not a minute 

after—I'll give you two five-pound notes.’’ 










He thought it over. 


** Who ’s coming ?’”’ It sent her to the window with a groan 


** Whom are you expecting a minute 


almost of anguish, 


jand she answered nothing till she had looked at the street. 
“If you injure me, you know, Scott, you ’Il be sorry.”’ 


**T wouldn’t injure you for the world. 
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tay Soe 


TO THE RESCUE! 


SnNowpon, DERWENTWATER, AND THE GREEN PARK ARE ALL THREATENED BY THE 
DEMON OF DEstRUCTION ! 





What I want to do, 
in fact, is really to help you, and I promise you that I won't 
leave you—by which I mean won't leave London—till 


l’ve 
effected something 
really pleasant for 
you. 1 like you, 
MAMIE — because 
I like pluck; I like 
you much more 
than you like me. 
I like you very, 
very much.’”’ He 
had at last, with 
this, reached the 
door and opened 
it, but he remained 
with his hand on 
the latch. ‘* What 
does Mrs. MEDWIN 
want of you?”’ he 
thus brought out. 

She had come 
round, to see him 
disappear, and in 
the relief of this 
prospect she again 
just indulged him. 
‘* The impossible.’’ 

He waited ano- 
ther minute. ** And 
you ‘re going todo 
| as 

“I’m going to 
do it,’’ said MAMIE 
CUTTER, 

** Well then, that 
ought to be a 
haul. Call it 
three fivers!’’ he 
laughed. wae 
seven sharp.’’ And 
at last he left her 
| alone. 

(To be continued.) 





WAR NEWS 
AT HOME. 
Boy (reading 
from newspaper). 
I say, grandma, 
here’s good news! 
They ’ve shot al] 





the boars in Windsor Park except four, and sent DE Wer to 


“Yes? But why must I?’’ Her exasperated silence was full | the Zoo. 
of answers ; of which, however, his inimitable manner took no 
‘*You don’t understand my real strength—I doubt 
if you even understand your own. You’re clever, MAMIE; but 
you’re not so clever as I supposed. 
“it’s out of Mrs. MEDWIN that you'll get it?” 


re ° 
their coming there! 
they ’aven’t got KRUGER too, 
However,’’ he pursued, | monkey-house. 


without contrition. 








A Cuampton Cricketer evidently closely 
Clerk of the Weather—C, B. Fry. 





Grandma. Boers in Windsor Park! Well I never ! 
And sent Dre WET to the Zoo! 
There’s plenty of room in the 


To think of 
It’s a pity 


[Boy does not undeceive the good lady, but pockets tip 


associated with the 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

IN The Devastators (METHUEN), no one is happy though married. 
Apa CAMBRIDGE—(Mrs. or Miss? From her frank confidences 
on the married state and what it involves, my Baronite sus- 
pects the latter. Those who have suffered are more reticent)— 
is almost monotonous in the misery in which she envelopes her 
households. It is a game of cross purposes all through. If 
Dr. Dallas, or Keith Macdonald, had married Peggy, all would 
have been well, and if Harry Bedingfield had married Mimi 
Carter it would have served him right. But they don’t. On 
the contrary, each marries the wrong one (Mimi does it four 
times, of course in suecession), and complications and disasters 
duly follow. These Miss CAM- 
BRIDGE with con- 
siderable skill, succeeding in 
holding the attention of the 
reader to the end, where he is 
rewarded by coming upon quite 
a little novel by itself. This is 
the story of Gordon le Marchand 
and his wife. Here ADA revels 
in the wealth of her ideas of 
the usual sort of thing in the 
average British household. 


manages 


Gordon marries Eleanor when 
both were ordinarily young 


and extraordinarily handsome. 
They quarrel; she goes home 
to her mother; he makes love 


elsewhere ; she gets a divorcee 
and marries again; he remains | 
single and rails against beauty | 
in woman; her second husband 
dies ; on what might have been 
their silver wedding day Gordon 
and Eleanor meet on the very 
spot where a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier they started on 
their honeymoon ; they make 
it up, marry again, and live 
happy ever afterwards. My 
Baronite’s Advice to those 
About to Marry is, ‘* Read 
The Devastators.”’ 

In The Skirts of Happy 
Chance (METHUEN), Mr. 
MAkRioOTT WATSON relates the 
adventures of FRANCIS, second 





“Do you 


First Young Wife. 
TO DO YOUK OWN COOKING?” ; 
Second Young Wife. ‘“‘ Om, CERTAINLY. My HusBAND pDogsn’r| VETY Ancient 


son of the late Marquess of | EAT HALF SO MUCH AS HE DID!” 


AvurRIiOL. They are delightful, —————___ ; 

and are told with a literary art and skill that add much to the 
enjoyment of the reader. It is quite possible they might not 
have been written had there been no Lunatic at Large. But my 
Baronite does not suggest that as a reproach or a drawback. 
In a weary world he is too grateful fora hearty laugh to quarrel 
with the benefactor. 


**There is, as it seems to me,’’ quoth the Baron reflectively, 
a considerable difficulty in * placing’ Mr. ANTHONY Hope's 
latest romance, Tristram of Blent (JOHN MUrRAyY). The plot 
is simple to a fault: and the story, as worked out by the 
marked individuality of the characters through a series of 
well-pointed dialogues, striking scenes, and dramatic situations, 
is, if not absorbing, enticingly interesting. Whether the family 


idiosynerasies of the Tristrams of Blent are likely to recommend 
themselves to the reader as among the probabilities of life 
which are not of the merely ordinary type, is a question the 
Baron wowd not undertake to answer in the affirmative. 
Neither hero nor heroine of this romance is in any sort of way ¢ 
lovable character, nor is there anyone among them whose better 








acquaintanee the Baron would be desirous of cultivating. Such 
a criticism, however, may be a tribute to the truth of the 


author's portraiture. Not a single opportunity is afforded to 
the ‘skipper’ for exercising his mental agility over so many 
pages at a time, or even over any part of a page. Dialogue or 
description, it is all good reading; although the author’s fund- 
ness for dropping into parentheses is amusingly irritating. The 
title is not a good one, as to many readers besides the Baron the 
suggestion will oceur that to have styled the novel Josiah 
Cholderton’s Journal would have been far better. And, while 
on the subject of titles, it is in fancy nomenclature that the in- 
ventive faculty of Mr. ANTHONY Horr HAWKINS is at its weakest. 
He attempts, after the manner of THACKERAY and TROLLOPE, 
to create titles that will be 
suggestive not only of exist- 
ing ones, but of the distin- 
guished individuals who bear, 
or have borne, them. What 
ean be more misleading than 
the name of Disney as _ that 
of the Prime Minister (with 
ithe Christian name of 
Robert), coupled with such a 
{description of the personal 
jappearanee of its owner as 


might possibly identify the 
character with Lord Ripon? 
(Then Viscount Broadstairs 


(Disney's private seeretary), 
‘eldest son of the Earl of 
Ramsgate’ (and, he might have 
added, ‘ first cousin to the 
Marquis of Margate’), is 
|simply the sort of burlesque 
title that THACKERAY might 
have used in Jeames’s Diary, 
or in the Yellowplusi Papers. 
In another line he _ writes, 
‘Birch & Co., the famous 
furnishers,’ evidently wish- 
ing his readers to n te how 
slily humorous he can _ be 
when he wishes to indicate, 
without plainly mentioning, 
‘ Messrs. MAPLE & Co.’ [or 
‘ Sons,’ the Baron forgets 
which it is]. Presumably, the 
Tristrams of Blent, being a 
family, were 

Catholics up to the Reforma- 
‘ : a tion, and then saved their 





FIND IT MORE ECONOMICAL, DEAR, 


estate by conforming to the new order. This circumstance 
must be taken for granted in the story, otherwise Mr. ANTHONY 
Hore would have been confronted by a difficulty which not 
only would have given full scope for the play of his inventive 
powers, but would have intensified the interest in an excep- 
tional manner. It is not,’’ says the Baron, ‘‘ for me to give 
away this idea, which may have occurred to Mr. ANTHONY Hope, 
and in which he may have foreseen difliculties which he refused 
However, as it is, the interest is sufficient to carry 


to tackle. 
the reader from a pleasant start to a satisfactory finish, with- 
out causing him the smallest pang of regret at parting with 
any one of the characters. The story has served its purpose, 
voila tout.”’ THE BARON DE B.-W. 








PoLrricAL UPHOLSTERY. — Lord RoseBery has subscribed £50 
towards the refurnishing of the National Liberal Club. If this 
refers to the introduction of new Members, out of compliment 
to the Noble Earl, the work should be conducted on the higher 














| or Upper House system. 
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